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MJTLOOK  FOR  IRON  IN  THE  NEXT  TEN  TEARS. 


By  Edward  Atkinson. 


[Reprinted  from  Manufacturers’  Record  of 


Since  you  have  several  times  given  me 
ic  opportunity  to  present  some  long-dis- 
tnce  views  of  the  iron  trade  in  your  col¬ 
ons,  presenting  what  at  the  time  seemed 
j>  be  rather  rash  prophecies,  I  venture 
ice  more  to  call  attention  to  existing 
mditions,  and  to  what  they  mean.  I 
ill  take  as  my  text  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans’ 
tide  upon  the  “Situation  and  Outlook 
’  the  World’s  Iron  Trade,”  printed  by 
>u  March  21. 

In  that  article  Mr.  Jeans  says:  “The 
on-making  and  steel-producing  resources 
the  world  are  equally  in  excess  of  the 
•tual  requirements,  and  are  likely  to  be 
good  deal  more  so  in  the  not  distant 
ture.” 

Then  reciting  the  various  increases  of 
fferent  countries,  he  remarks:  “The 
lited  capacity  of  the  new  furnace  plants 
ider  construction  is  therefore  from 
000,000  to  6,500,000  tons  of  pig-iron  a 
ar.”  Mr.  Jeans  asks:  “What  is  likely 
be  the  world’s  demand  for  pig-iron  in 
e  near  future?”  “So  far  as  it  can  be 
climated,  the  actual  output  of  pig-iron 
roughout  the  globe  was  about  39,500,- 
'0  tons  in  1899  and  about  40,500,000 
Us  in  1900.” 

igain  he  says:  “In  view  of  the  facts 
;d  figures  just  recorded,  it  seems  prob- 
de  that  we  shall  shortly  experience  all 
b  unfortunate  results  of  overproduction 
(  pig-iron.”  I  think  Mr.  Jeans  does  not 
S)w  bis  usual  foresight, 
t  will  be  remembered  that  in  1890  I 
tu red  to  predict  that  in  the  year  1900 
production  of  pig-iron  might  reach 
-000,000  tons,  and  might  be  insufficient 
1  the  supply  of  the  world.  It  did  reach 
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that  quantity,  and  although  a  severe 
check  was  put  to  consumption  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  prices  attained,  especially  of  coal 
in  Great  Britain,  with  temporary  check 
to  the  output  of  iron,  yet  at  the  reduced 
prices  of  recent  months  the  demand  has 
again  overtaken  the  supply,  and  at  the 
present  date  (March,  1901)  a  “boom”  is 
again  reported  in  this  country,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  extend.  It  will  also  be  re¬ 
marked  that  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
recent  depression  of  prices  stocks  failed 
to  accumulate  anywhere  in  any  large 
measure,  and  the  price  did  not  fall  to 
any  unprofitable  point  in  respect  to  the 
product  of  well-placed  modern  works  ca¬ 
pable  of  attaining  a  low  cost — our  product 
is  now  passing  the  largest  previous  record. 

Doubtless  during  the  last  boom  many 
ill-placed  or  played-out  furnaces  in  this 
country  were  put  in  temporary  blast, 
while  in  Great  Britain  a  yet  greater  num¬ 
ber  were  kept  in  blast  which  are  wholly 
out  of  date.  These  plants  must  be  re¬ 
placed  by  new  works,  up  to  date,  if  the 
ironmasters  of  Great  Britain  can  see  the 
way  clear  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  and 
scarcity  of  coking  coal  and  the  apparent 
near  exhaustion  of  ores  suitable  for  mak¬ 
ing  steel  at  any  point  of  easy  and  cheap 
transportation.  Our  old  or  misplaced  fur¬ 
naces  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  mod¬ 
ern  types.  The  recent  opening  of  vast 
deposits  of  rich  steel  ores  in  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Canada  close  to  deep  water, 
of  which  you  have  made  a  report,  may 
enable  Great  Britain  to  keep  in  line,  but 
as  these  deposits  are  adjacent  to  abun¬ 
dant  deposits  of  coking  coal  and  lime¬ 
stone,  perhaps  British  iron  and  steel 
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works  may  have  to  be  in  part  removed  to 
this  continent  in  order  to  continue. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  adhere  to 
the  third  prophecy  which  I  have  already 
made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to  re¬ 
peat  it  on  the  basis  of  existing  conditions, 
viz.:  The  supply  of  pig-iron,  now  a  little 
over  40,000,000  tons,  must  be  increased 
to  60,000,000  tons  surely  by  1915,  prob¬ 
ably  by  1910. 

The  United  States  must  supply  the 
greater  part  of  this  increase,  and  if  com¬ 
mon  sense  prevails,  leading  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada, 
or  yet  more,  if  all  duties  are  presently  re 
moved  from  the  import  of  ores  from  Cuba 
and  Canada  and  of  old  scrap  iron  and 
steel  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  iron 
and  steel  industries  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
will  soon  be  unable  to  supply  the  export 
demand,  and  the  iron  furnaces  and  steel 
plants  in  the  interior  will  soon  be  unable 
to  supply  the  domestic  demand. 

The  per  capita  demand  for  iron  is  a 
sure  standard.  As  it  rises  the  increasing 
supply  generates  an  accelerating  demand 
(subject,  of  course,  to  temporary  setbacks 
in  periods  of  general  commercial  depres¬ 
sion  or  crises). 

When  I  last  addressed  you  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  country  was  computed 
at  about  350  pounds  per  head.  What  is 
it  now?  Perhaps  Mr.  Swank  can  tell  us. 
What  must  it  be  when  the  enormous  cap¬ 
ital  accumulated  in  the  last  two  years  is 
invested  in  the  necessary  extension  of 
railways;  in  the  yet  more  rapid  construc¬ 
tion  of  electric  tramways;  in  merchant 
steamers  now  certain  to  be  constructed  on 
a  large  scale,  since  the  fear  of  subsidized 
lines  has  been  removed  by  the  final  defeat 
of  the  bounty  bill,  and  in  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  of  steel-framed  structures  of  every 
kind? 

If  the  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  in 
this  country  reached  350  pounds  per  head 
in  1899-1900,  is  there  any  doubt  that  it 
will  reach  400  pounds  per  head  in  1902, 
when  our  population  will  number  approxi¬ 
mately  80,000,000? 


If  such  figures  are  attained,  then  tl 
domestic  consumption  of  this  country  on 
will  reach  16,000,000  net  tons  of  2(X 
pounds  each. 

Under  such  probable  conditions,  wh 
becomes  of  our  export  trade?  What  t 
comes  of  the  fear  of  our  British  frien 
that  we  shall  dump  great  quantities 
iron  and  steel  upon  them  at  less  than  cos 
We  have  a  little  more  sense  than  t 
German  and  French  protectionists,  w 
pay  heavy  bounties  on  the  beet-sugar  i 
dustry,  make  their  own  consumers  p 
excessive  prices  and  dump  the  surplus 
Great  Britain  at  less  than  cost,  thus  < 
abling  her  people,  wTho  produce  but  lit  I 
fruit  and  no  sugar,  to  become  the  greafi 
purveyors  of  marmalade,  jams  and  p 
serves  of  the  world. 

When  we  get  free  sugar  the  farms 
the  South  and  the  dairies  of  the  W 
will  have  their  great  boom  in  providi 
fruit  and  milk  to  the  canneries,  and 
shall  take  the  paramount  position  in  • 
export  of  preserved  fruits  and  coudeii! 
milk. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  iron.  Supp  ■ 
we  look  ahead  to  1903  at  a  consumpti 
say,  of  425  pounds  per  head  and  ah ; 
82,000,000  people;  that  will  call  for  j- 
420,000  net  tons  of  2000  pounds  for  ■ 
mestic  consumption  only. 

The  increase  in  our  consumption  of  i  i 
from  1880  to  1890  was  from  200  to  ! ) 
pounds  per  head,  or  an  average  of  i 
pounds  per  annum.  It  is  now  increas , 
at  a  very  much  greater  ratio.  Where  ;  1 
when  will  it  stop? 

Turning  now  to  Great  Britain,  w  t 
are  the  necessary  preparations  which  ? 
must  make  to  meet  competition  or  1; 
her  place  among  the  great  commercial  1 1 
manufacturing  States— a  condition  wt  i 
some  silly  people  anticipate? 

Overconfident  in  the  commercial  ■ 
premacy  which  our  protective  tariff 
given  her  for  so  many  years,  until  we  1 1, 
in  respect  to  iron  and  steel,  surmoui  d 
this  retarding  influence  upon  our  ina 
trial  progress,  she  has  suddenly  wad 


up  to  the  emergency  and  with  her  cus¬ 
tomary  courage  and  energy  is  about  to 
meet  it.  The  excess  which  our  consumers 
of  iron  paid  over  British  consumers  1880- 
1889,  ten  years,  average  $7  per  ton  on  an 
average  consumption  of  10,000,000  tons  a 
!year,  equal  to  $700,000,000.  During  this 
period  British  machinists  were  protected 
from  our  competition  by  this  advantage 
!n  prices.  At  that  cost,  or  in  spite  of  it, 
Dur  iron  furnaces  were  developed.  As 
>oon  as  the  price  was  equalized  here  and 
i  broad  our  exports  began. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  for  us  that  such 
eliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  energy  of 
>ur  kin  beyond  the  sea.  No  greater  mis- 
ortune  could  happen  to  us  than  the  loss 
f  our  British  market  for  nearly  half  our 
otal  exports  of  food,  fabrics  and  fibers, 
uch  as  would  occur  if  her  commercial 
•osition  were  greatly  impaired.  Nothing 
an  be  more  shallow  than  the  idea  that 
fis  country  can  make  any  permanent 
ain  through  the  misfortunes  of  our  cus- 
->mers.  Has  there  not  been  a  trace  of 
fis  misapprehension  in  your  own  theory 
lat  the  South  might  take  over  the  cotton 
anufacture  from  New  England?  As  if 
ie  world’s  demand  would  not  call  for  all 
e  cotton  fabrics  we  can  make  when  we 


■t  on  a  free-trade  or  tariff-for-revenue 


tsis! 


In  this  undertaking  to  bring  British 
brkshops,  railway  and  other  great  plants 
to  the  conditions  now  necessary,  the 
<mestic  demand  for  iron  and  steel  will 
1  very  greatly  increased,  and  although 
may  take  over  an  increasing  share  of 

W  exPort  traffic,  her  furnaces  will  all  be 

uded. 

'he  increasing  cost  of  fuel  on  the  Con- 
t  ent  of  Europe  stands  in  the  way  of  any 
nid  increase  in  her  supply  of  iron,  even 
b.he  contest  with  the  agrarians  and  the 
i  go  or  military  classes  did  not  cripple 
Grrnan  energy.  Russia  will  need  more 
n  than  her  own  furnaces  can  supply  for 
my  years. 

n  the  other  hand,  when  the  temporary 
drration  from  common  sense,  if  no 


worse  name  is  applied  to  the  warfare  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Philippines,  has 
spent  its  force,  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
commerce  will  call  for  iron  and  steel  in 
increasing  quantities  everywhere. 

Five  States  now  supply  90  per  cent,  of 
the  world’s  demand  for  iron— the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium.  Outside  their  area  are  over 
1,200,000,000  people  creating  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  iron. 

Our  consumption  is  about  400  pounds 
per  head,  16,000,000  net  tons,  14,300,000 
gioss  tons  of  2240  pounds  each  out  of 
40,000,000  maximum.  That  leaves  24,- 
000,000  tons  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
most  of  it  consumed  by  the  four  European 
States  named  in  their  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  Divide  24,000,000  tons  by  over 
1,400,000,000  population  outside  the 
United  States,  and  we  get  an  average  per 
capita  of  less  than  forty  pounds,  or  only 
10  per  cent,  of  our  own  consumption. 

How  quickly  would  this  consumption  be 
doubled  if  we  removed  the  obstruction  of 
a  tariff  enacted  for  “protection  with  inci¬ 
dental  revenue,"  and  began  to  exchange 
the  products  of  onr  iron  and  steel  works, 
and  of  our  cotton  mills  for  old  scrap  iron 
for  ballast,  with  wool,  hides  and  other 
crude  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America  and  Australasia,  taken  in  pay¬ 
ment,  free  of  taxes. 

In  1890,  when  our  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  iron  was  300  pounds  per  head,  that 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and 
Belgium  was  175  pounds  per  head;  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  only  eleven 
pounds  per  head,  amounting  to  about 
6,000,000  tons. 

Suppose  that  consumption  of  1,200,000,- 
000  people  to  be  only  doubled  to  twenty- 
two  pounds,  the  increased  demand  would 
call  for  6,000,000  tons.  With  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  commerce  which  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  when  we  open  our  own  door  and 
cease  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  tariffs, 
such  an  increase  would  be  far  exceeded! 

Suppose  European  States  combine  to 
protect  their  semi-pauper  labor  at  high 


cost  against  our  high-priced  labor  at  low 
cost  by  trying  to  put  prohibitive  taxes 
upon  our  food,  fibers,  iron  and  fuel;  the 
only  effect  must  be  to  increase  the  cost  of 
their  own  manufactures,  crippling  them¬ 
selves  and  giving  us  the  paramout  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  great  commerce  of  the  world 
with  the  open  door  to  both  exports  and 
imports. 

In  thus  repeating  the  prophecy  that 
the  existing  iron  furnaces  and  steel  works 
of  modern  construction  and  efficiency  are 
now  barely  equal  to  the  present  demand, 
and  will  soon  be  incapable  of  meeting  the 
increase,  I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Jeans, 
hoping  that  our  kin  beyond  the  sea,  who 
are  our  largest  customers,  may  join  with 
us  in  the  progress  of  industry  without 
fear  of  any  surplus  stock  of  iron  being 
sold  to  them  at  less  than  cost,  however 
effective  or  ineffective  great  combinations 
may  be  in  reducing  the  cost  of  steel. 

No  combination  can  corner  the  steel  of 
the  world,  however  powerful.  No  com¬ 
bination  can  corner  the  steel  even  of  this 
country  when  we  put  iron,  steel,  ores, 
coal,  old  scrap,  etc.,  on  a  free-trade  basis. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  probable  ap¬ 
plication  of  crude  petroleum  to  the  great 
iron  resources  of  Texas.  That  is  another 
chapter  of  the  same  story,  soon  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  with  great  vigor. 

In  this  letter  I  have  used  round  figures, 
disregarding  fractions.  The  margin  for 
error  or  variation  is  small,  and  if  absolute 
figures  were  computed  no  possible  correc¬ 
tion  could  alter  the  dates  given  when  the 
expected  results  wall  be  witnessed  by  more 
than  one  or  two  years. 

One  caveat  must  be  entered  to  save  my 
reputation  as  a  prophet.  In  order  that 
the  full  benefit  of  peace,  order  and  indus¬ 
try  may  be  attained  and  the  full  expan¬ 
sion  of  commerce  may  be  enjoyed,  crimi¬ 
nal  aggression  upon  China  must  be  ended, 
by  which  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  for  the  time  destroyed; 
the  brutal  devastation  of  South  Africa 


must  be  ended,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  - 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands'  must  be 
stopped.  None  but  brutal  governments 
have  ever  sought  to  extend  commerce  by 
force,  and  none  have  succeeded  without 
expending  hundreds  of  dollars  for  every 
dollar  of  trade  thus  gained.  Lives  an 
cheap,  and  seldom  trouble  the  jingo  anc 
imperial  rulers  when  sacrificed. 

War  makes  a  temporary  demand  fo 
iron  and  steel,  but  in  the  end  reduces  th< 
demand  by  burdening  the  aggressors  witl 
debts  and  taxes,  while  by  depriving  th  ; 
oppressed  of  their  liberty  it  destroys  th 
incentive  to  industry.  My  forecast  of  a 
accelerating  demand  for  iron  is  base 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  promoters  <i 
warfare  in  the  great  manufactui  ing  n<  ; 
tions,  the  United  States,  Great  Britaii 
Prance  and  Germany,  will  be  expose? 
and  that  public  opinion,  sure  but  slow  i 
action,  will  compel  governments  that  po:  j 
sess  or  have  assumed  imperial  or  arb 
trary  power  to  cease  their  destructh 
course  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

It  may  also  be  possible  that  under  til 
stimulus  of  recent  excessive  prices  neb 
furnaces  may  have  been  started  whil 
are  about  to  come  into  use  beyond  tl| 
immediate  need  of  the  world  while  dp 
turbed  even  by  petty  wars  which  ha 
gravely  restricted  commerce  while  ii 
posing  most  oppressive  burdens  upon  1 1 
debt  and  army-ridden  nations  engaged 
the  wars  in  the  East  and  in  Africa, 
will,  however,  be  remarked  that  many 
these  furnaces  will  merely  fake  the  pi? 
of  the  old  or  out-of-date  furnaces  whi 
were  started  up  during  the  last  boom,  1 
may  never  be  started  again.  Thereto! 
the  real  capacity  of  existing  furnaces  u 
be  less  than  the  nominal  capacity  if 
are  counted.  The  forecast  which  I  h<- 
ventured  upon  in  this  paper  is  intend 
to  cover  a  long  period,  subject  to  the  t(j 
porary  fluctuations  and  variations  wb» 
affect  every  branch  of  industry  at  <■ 
tain  times. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  March  24. 


